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^T^HIS  CIRCULAR  has  been  prepared  to  serve  as  a  handy 
guide  for  the  boy  and  girl  club  members  who  grow 
gardens. 

Start  your  garden  early,  grow  principally  the  staple 
crops  such  as  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  sweet  corn,  onions,  and 
tomatoes,  but  grow  the  other  crops  in  such  quantities  as  you 
can  use  to  advantage  for  summer  needs  and  have  some  for 
canning,  drying,  and  storing  for  winter  use. 

Give  the  garden  good  care  and  watch  the  plants  for 
any  variation  from  the  usual  type. 

If  you  find  a  plant  better  than  the  others  in  any  respect 
save  it  for  seed  production. 
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C.  p.  Close,  Horticulturist  and  PoTuologist  in  Extension  Service^ 
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KIND    OF    SOIL. 

A  GOOD  GARDEN  may  be  made  on  any  fairly  fertile  land,  but 
sandy  loam,  or  mellow  loam,  is  best.  Light  sand  with  plenty 
of  manure  will  give  good  results,  particularly  with  early-matur- 
ing vegetables.  Clay  loam  is  less  objectionable  than  clay  and  is 
good  for  the  later-maturing  vegetables.  Such  soils,  unless  already 
well  enriched,  will  be  improved  by  a  good  dressing  of  manure. 

Vacant  lots,  back  yards,  and  other  lands,  especially  if  not 
recently  used,  are  likely  to  be  acid  and  to  need  about  a  pound 
of  dry-slaked  lime  to  a  piece  of  ground  10  by  12  feet.  Spread 
the  lime  over  the  ground  and  work  it  into  the  soil  after  it  has 
been  spaded  or  plowed.  One  pound  of  dry,  unleached  hard- 
wood ashes  will  take  the  place  of  the  pound  of  lime.  It  will 
require  2  or  3  pounds  of  leached  wood  ashes  or  softwood  ashes 
to  take  the  place  of  1  pound  of  lime.  Coal  ashes  will  not  cor- 
rect an  acid  condition  of  the  soil,  but  will  help  to  loosen  up  a 
heavy  clay  and  bind  together  a  loose  sandy  soil.  Wood  ashes 
add  fertility;  coal  ashes  do  not. 

PREPARATION    OF    THE    SOIL. 

When  the  ground  is  just  dry  enough  to  break  up  readily,  plow 
or  spade  it  to  a  depth  of  8  to  15  inches,  if  this  can  be  done  with- 
out turning  up  much  of  the  poor  subsoil.  Then  cultivate,  harrow, 
roll,  rake,  or  hoe  it  into  fine  tilth  so  as  to  make  a  good  seed-bed. 
This  is  particularly  necessary  for  the  very  small  seeds. 

Do  not  work  the  soil  when  it  is  too  wet.  Test  it  by  squeezing  a 
handful ;  if  it  stays  in  a  hard  mass  it  is  too  wet  to  be  worked,  but 
if  it  crumbles  it  is  in  fine  workable  condition.  Clay  and  clay  loam 
soils  will  bake  and  become  hard  if  worked  when  too  wet. 

MANURE  OR  FERTILIZER. 
Barnyard  manure  is  the  best  fertilizing  material  for  the  gar- 
den. It  should  be  well  rotted,  but  if  such  manure  can  not  be 
obtained,  shake  out  and  use  the  finer  portion  of  the  oldest  manure 
available,  throwing  the  coarser  portion  on  the  compost  pile  to 
decay.  Street  sweepings,  if  practically  free  from  oil,  are  valu- 
able, but  are  not  so  good  as  manure.  Use  plenty  of  barnyard 
manure,  street  sweepings,  or  compost.  A  covering  of  2  or  3 
inches  or  even  more  is  not  too  much  if  it  is  well  worked  into  the 
ground.  If  the  supply  of  fertilizing  material  is  limited,  mark  out 
the  rows  and  spread  the  manure,  etc.,  in  the  rows  and  mix  thor- 
oughly into  the  ground  with  a  hoe  or  cultivator. 
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If  commercial  fertilizers  are  used,  purchase  the  best  grade  a 
reliable  seedsman  or  fertilizer  dealer  can  supply,  and  use  about  4 
pounds  on  100  square  feet  of  ground.  Unleached  hardwood  ashes 
applied  at  this  rate  are  also  good.  Do  not  let  commercial  ferti- 
lizers or  ashes  come  in  contact  with  the  seeds  or  roots. 

THE    LIQUID    MANURE    BARREL. 

Nothing  will  hasten  the  growth  of  plants  like  liquid  manure. 
This  can  be  made  by  filling  a  barrel  or  tub  three-quarters  full  of 
chicken  droppings,  street  sweepings,  or  other  manure  and  adding 
water  until  the  barrel  is  full.  The  water  will  soak  the  plant  food 
out  and  make  liquid  manure.  Dip  the  liquid  out  and  pour  it  along 
the  rows  of  plants,  refilling  the  barrel  each  time  with  water.  If 
street  sweepings  are  used  they  may  contain  some  oil,  which  will 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  liquid  in  the  barrel.  It  is  not  safe  to  use  this 
oil  on  plants,  consequently  it  is  best  when  street  sweepings  are 
used  to  draw  the  liquid  manure  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
through  a  faucet,  thus  leaving  the  oil  in  the  barrel  or  tub.  Pieces 
of  wood,  stone,  or  brick  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and 
covered  with  a  burlap  or  wire  screen  will  keep  the  manure  from 
clogging  the  faucet.  Keep  a  fly  screen  cover  over  the  barrel  or 
tub  so  that  it  will  not  be  a  breeding  place  for  mosquitoes. 

One  filling  of  the  barrel  with  manure  will  make  many  barrels 
of  liquid  manure  if  the  barrel  is  refilled  with  water  each  time  any 
of  the  liquid  is  taken  out. 

THE    COMPOST    PILE. 

Every  garden  should  have  a  compost  pile  where  vines,  leaves, 
straw,  grass,  sod,  chicken  droppings,  manure,  the  waste  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  not  fed  to  chickens  or  pigs,  etc.,  can  be  piled  and 
allowed  to  rot  for  garden  fertilizer.  If  tree  leaves  are  mixed  in 
moderate  quantity  with  these  other  things  the  leaves  will  decay 
quite  readily,  especially  if  the  pile  is  forked  over  two  or  three 
times  during  the  summer.  Tree  leaves  alone,  or  even  with  a  little 
earth,  decay  very  slowly,  but  they  can  be  rotted  by  building  up 
alternate  layers  of  leaves  2  or  3  inches  thick  and  of  earth  1  inch 
thick.  Fork  this  material  over  into  a  new  pile  4  or  5  times  dur- 
ing the  year,  keeping  the  top  of  the  pile  flat  so  the  rain  will  soak 
in.  Compost  is  not  as  rich  as  manure,  but  it  serves  some  of  the 
purposes  of  manure.  Do  not  put  any  diseased  vegetable  matter 
in  the  pile,  because  the  disease  ''seeds"  or  spores  will  ripen  and 
be  spread  over  the  garden  with  the  compost.  Be  sure  to  burn 
all  diseased  potato,  tomato,  cucumber,  and  other  vines. 

DISTANCE    BETWEEN    ROWS. 

The  distance  between  rows  in  the  garden  depends  upon  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  the  kind  of  plants  grown,  and  the  method  of 
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cultivation.  On  rich  soil  that  is  to  be  cultivated  by  hand  the  rows 
of  low-growing  plants  such  as  radish,  beet,  carrot,  etc.,  should  be 
15  or  more  inches  apart,  and  those  of  potato,  tomato,  sweet  corn, 
etc.,  should  be  30  inches  apart.  On  soil  that  is  not  rich  the  rows 
of  low-growing  plants  should  be  24  or  more  inches  apart  and 
those  of  taller  plants  30  to  36  inches  apart.  All  rows  should  be 
30  to  36  inches  apart  if  a  horse  is  to  be  used  in  cultivating. 

TIME   OF   PLANTING  SEEDS. 

Garden  crops  may  be  divided  into  four  groups  with  respect  to 
planting  the  seeds  or  setting  out  the  plants.  Group  1  should  be 
planted  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared,  even  though 
some  of  the  nights  are  still  frosty.  This  group  includes  smooth 
peas,  spinach,  turnips,  mustard,  radishes,  kale,  potatoes,  onion 
sets,  and  cabbage  and  collard  plants  from  the  seed-box.  Group  2 
should  be  planted  from  10  to  14  days  later,  and  includes  beets, 
carrots,  chard,  lettuce,  parsnips,  salsify,  parsley,  wrinkled  peas 
and  onion  seed,  and  cauliflower,  celery,  and  lettuce  plants  from 
the  seed-box.  Group  3  should  be  planted  from  10  to  15  days  later 
than  group  2,  and  includes  sweet  corn,  snap  beans,  pole  beans, 
and  okra,  and  tomato  plants  from  the  seed-box.  Group  4  should 
be  planted  about  10  days  later  than  group  3 — about  a  week  or  two 
after  apple  blossom  time — and  includes  Lima  beans,  cucumbers, 
muskmelons,  watermelons,  squashes,  and  pumpkins,  and  egg- 
plant and  pepper  plants  from  the  seed-box. 

DO  NOT  WASTE  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Do  not  waste  garden  seeds  by  buying  or  planting  more  than 
are  needed  for  a  good  stand  of  plants,  for  if  you  do  some  other 
club  member  may  not  be  able  to  buy  all  he  needs  for  his  garden. 
Cases  of  failure  to  get  satisfactory  results  are  often  due  to  heavy 
seeding  followed  by  such  serious  crowding  of  plants  that  none 
do  well  if  the  crowding  ones  are  not  all  thinned  out. 

TEST  THE    SEEDS. 

Test  all  seeds  before  planting  time 
so  as  to  know  whether  or  not  they  are 
worth  using.  Some  kinds  of  garden 
seeds,  such  as  bean,  beet,  cabbage, 
lettuce,  tomato,  and  others,  retain 
their  vitality  two  or  more  years, 
while  others,  such  as  carrot,  parsnip, 
parsley,  celery,  and  onion,  retain 
their  vitality  only  one  or  two  years. 
Test  all  seed  left  over  from  last  year, 
and  if  they  are  good  use  them. 

Make  a  simple  seed  tester  with  two  f^^.  i,-The  seed  tester. 

pieces  of  blotting  paper  or  cloth  and  two  dinner  plates  or  trays. 
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Wet  one  piece  of  the  blotting  paper  or  cloth  and  lay  it  on  one  of 
the  plates  or  trays.  Count  out  10  or  more  of  the  seeds  to  be 
tested  and  spread  them  on  the  wet  paper  or  cloth,  then  wet  the 
other  paper  or  cloth  and  place  it  over  the  seeds  and  cover  with 
the  other  plate  or  tray.  (See  fig.  1.)  Keep  the  paper  or  cloth 
moist  and  the  seeds  will  sprout  if  they  are  good.  If  most  of  the 
seeds  sprout  you  should  plant  sparingly,  but  if  only  a  few  sprout 
you  must  plant  more  liberally. 

Another  style  of  seed  tester  may  be  made  by  folding  a  piece  of 
blotting  paper  in  the  middle  so  one  half  serves  as  the  bottom 
upon  which  the  seeds  are  placed  and  the  other  half  as  the 
cover.  Each  blotter  should  be  wrapped  in  a  cloth  to  prevent 
its  drying  out  too  rapidly.  The  folded  blotters  may  be  piled 
one  above  another  while  the  seeds  are  sprouting. 

LAYING   OFF   STRAIGHT    ROWS. 

Vegetables  will  grow  in  crooked  rows,  but  they  look  better  in 
straight  rows  and  are  easier  to  cultivate.  Set  stakes  the  required 
distance  apart  across  either  the  ends  or  sides  of  the  garden  and 
stretch  a  strong  string  or  garden  line  between  two  opposite 
stakes.  Run  a  garden  cultivator  with  a  pointed  shovel,  a  pointed 
hoe,  or  even  the  end  of  a  hoe  or  rake  handle  along  the  string  to 
open  up  the  row.  For  small  seeds  make  the  row  shallow;  for 
larger  seeds  make  it  deeper.  For  plants  grown  in  hills  mark  each 
hill  by  a  light  stroke  of  the  hoe. 

SUCCESSION  OF  CROPS  AND  LENGTH  OF  GROWING  SEASON. 

Keep  the  entire  garden  constantly  working.  The  harder  you 
work  it  the  better  it  will  produce  for  you.  Do  not  let  it  rest  a 
moment.  As  soon  as  one  crop  or  even  a  part  of  a  row  is  taken 
off  plant  the  ground  to  another  crop.  As  the  crops  are  taken  off 
in  the  fall  sow  rye  or  some  kind  of  clover  to  cover  the  ground 
during  the  winter  and  to  be  plowed  under  in  the  spring. 

The  following  numbers  of  days  are  the  shortest  periods  be- 
tween the  time  when  seeds  are  planted  or  plants  set  out  and  the 
time  when  the  crops  will  be  ready  for  table  use:  20  days,  rad- 
ishes ;  30  days,  spinach ;  40  days,  bush  beans,  peas ;  60  days,  beets, 
sweet  corn,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  onion  from  sets,  turnips,  bush 
squash ;  70  days,  bush  Lima  beans,  carrots ;  80  days,  pole  Lima 
and  pole  beans,  tomatoes,  Irish  potatoes ;  90  days,  cabbage,  kale, 
okra,  parsley;  100  days,  cauliflower,  collard,  eggplant,  water- 
melon, pepper,  pumpkin;  120  days,  celery,  muskmelon,  salsify, 
Hubbard  squash;  130  days,  onion  from  seed,  parsnip.  Some  va- 
rieties require  a  much  longer  time  to  become  usable  than  do  other 
varieties  of  the.  same  vegetable,  so  from  10  to  15  days  must  be 
added  to  these  numbers  to  cover  the  entire  period  for  each  crop. 
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The  figures  above  will  be  of  assistance  in  deciding  how  late  in  the 
season  any  crop  may  be  planted. 

OUTDOOR    SEED-BED. 

The  outdoor  seed-bed  for  later  plants  may  be  made  in  a 
cold  frame  or  in  very  rich,  friable  soil  in  any  part  of  the  gar- 
den. The  seeds  for  late  crops  of  tomatoes,  cabbage,  or  other 
desired  crops  are  sown  thickly  in  rows  or  broadcast.  With 
good  care  the  plants  grow  rapidly.  The  seed-bed  should  be 
well  soaked  with  water  just  before  the  plants  are  pulled  for 
transplanting.  As  the  plants  are  pulled  the  roots  should  be 
dipped  in  thin  mud,  which  protects  them  from  drying  out  while 
being  handled.  This  is  called  ''puddling  the  roots."  If  loose 
rich  soil  is  not  available  and  heavy  clay  must  be  used,  the 
plants  should  be  taken  up  with  a  knife  or  trowel  to  retain  the 
earth  on  the  roots. 

SOWING   THE    SEED   AND    SETTING   THE   PLANTS. 

The  seeds  of  most  garden  crops  are  sown  in  the  garden  where 
the  plants  are  to  grow  and  mature.  With  a  few  crops  like  the 
tomato,  pepper,  celery,  eggplant,  and  cabbage  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  seed-boxes  indoors  for  the  early  crop  and  in  outdoor  seed- 
beds for  the  late  crop. 

The  following  brief  directions  are  offered  as  a  guide  for  gen- 
eral garden  planting,  the  names  of  the  vegetables  being  arranged 
alphabetically. 

Very  often  failure  and  disappointment  can  be  traced  to  unwise 
planting  such  as  sowing  the  seed  when  the  ground  is  wet  and 
sticky,  or  too  dry,  or  by  covering  it  unevenly  or  too  deep  or  too 
shallow.  Cover  each  planting  to  an  even  depth  with  moist  but 
not  wet  soil.  Should  a  hard  crust  form  over  the  sprouting  seeds, 
break  it  up  carefully  without  tearing  off  the  young  sprouts.  Do 
this  early  in  the  morning  when  the  ground  is  moist  with  dew. 

Asparagus. — Set  two-year-old  plants  14  inches  apart  in  rows  3 
feet  apart.  Open  up  rov/s  8  to  10  inches  deep  and  6  to  8  inches 
wide  at  bottom,  spread  out  roots,  and  cover  crowns  with  about  2 
inches  of  earth.  As  the  shoots  grow  fill  in  earth  until  surface  is 
level.  Give  good  cultivation  all  season.  Asparagus  plants  usu- 
ally are  purchased  from  seedsmen. 

Beans,  bush  or  snap. — Plant  3  or  4  seeds  1  inch  deep  in  hills  12 
to  15  inches  apart  and  thin  to  2  or  3  plants  to  the  hill  when  4  to  6 
inches  high ;  or  plant  single  seeds  3  inches  apart  in  rows. 

Bean,  pole. — Plant  3  or  4  seeds  1  inch  deep  in  hills  3  to  4  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  Thin  to  2  or  3  plants  to  the  hill  when  4  to  6 
inches  high.  A  pole  5  to  6  feet  long  is  necessary  for  each  hill  and 
the  poles  should  be  set  in  position  before  the  seeds  are  planted. 
If  possible,  have  two  rows  of  pole  beans  and  slant  the  poles  so 
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that  the  tops  of  each  set  of  four  may  be  tied  together  "tentlike" 
for  mutual  support. 

Bemi,  bush  Lima. — Plant  3  or  4  seeds  1  inch  deep,  eyes  down- 
ward, in  hills  20  to  24  inches  apart.  Thin  to  2  plants  to  the  hill 
when  6  inches  high. 

Bean,  pole  Lima. — Plant  3  or  4  seeds  1  inch  deep,  eyes  down- 
ward, in  hills  3  to  4  feet  apart.  Thin  to  2  or  3  plants  to  the  hill 
when  4  to  6  inches  high.    Set  the  poles  as  directed  for  pole  beans. 

Beet. — Sow  seeds  one-half  inch  deep,  using  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  ounce  of  seed  for  25  feet  of  row.  Thin  plants  to  3  or  4  inches 
apart,  using  the  surplus  plants  for  greens  or  for  transplanting  to 
other  rows. 

Brussels  sprouts. — Culture  same  as  cabbage. 

Cabbage. — Set  plants  of  early  varieties  15  inches  apart  and 
plants  of  late  varieties  2  feet  apart  in  rows  21/2  feet  apart.  Plants 
for  early  crop  are  grown  in  seed-box.  Plants  for  late  crop  are 
grown  in  outdoor  seed-bed. 

Cabbage,  Chinese,  or  Pe-tsai. — Culture  same  as  cabbage.  If 
desired  pick  outside  leaves  for  table  greens  or  for  chickens, 
leaving  the  heart  to  continue  growth. 

Caulifloiuer. — Culture  same  as  cabbage,  except  that  when 
heads  form  the  leaves  should  be  tied  together  above  the  head  to 
keep  out  the  light. 

Carrot. — Sow  seeds  one-half  inch  deep,  using  one-fourth  ounce 
or  less  of  seed  for  25  feet  of  row.  Thin  plants  to  2  inches  apart 
if  necessary,  to  prevent  crowding. 

Celeriac  {turnip-rooted  cabbage). — Culture  same  as  celery. 

Celery. — Sow  seeds  in  seed-box  or  seed-bed  early  before  warm 
weather  comes.  In  June  or  July  transplant  to  the  garden,  setting 
plants  6  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

Chard,  Swiss. — Sow  seeds  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  deep, 
using  one-half  ounce  of  seed  for  25  feet  of  row.  Thin  out  sur- 
plus plants  to  8  inches  apart. 

Citron. — Culture  same  as  watermelon. 

Collard. — Follow  directions  for  cabbage. 

Corn,  sweet. — Plant  4  or  5  seeds  1  inch  deep  in  hills  2  to  3  feet 
apart  and  when  4  inches  high  thin  to  2  plants  per  hill ;  or  plant  2 
seeds  1  foot  apart  and  thin  to  1  plant  in  each  place.  Make  suc- 
cessive plantings  every  two  weeks  until  late  summer. 

Cucumbers. — Plant  5  or  6  seeds  1  inch  deep  in  hills  4  feet  apart 
and  thin  to  2  plants  per  hill ;  or  have  single  plants  II/2  feet  apart 
in  rows  7  feet  apart. 

Dandelion. — In  midsummer  sow  seeds  one-half  inch  deep  and 
thin  plants  to  12  inches  apart.  This  crop  can  not  be  used  until 
the  following  spring. 
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Eggplant. — Set  plants  from  seed-box  or  seed-bed  2  feet  apart 
in  the  row. 

Endive. — In  midsummer  sow  seeds  one-half  inch  deep  and  later 
thin  plants  to  8  inches  apart.  Tie  leaves  together  over  the  heart 
to  blanch  it. 

Kohl-rabi. — Sow  seed  one-half  inch  deep,  using  one-eighth 
ounce  of  seed  to  50  feet  of  row.  Thin  the  plants  to  4  or  6  inches 
apart. 

Leek. — Sow  seed  1  inch  deep,  using  one-eighth  ounce  of  seed  to 
25  feet  of  row.  Thin  plants  to  4  inches  apart  and,  when  nearly 
grown,  mound  up  the  earth  6  to  8  inches  high  to  blanch  the  fleshy- 
stem. 

Lettuce. — Sow  the  seeds  one-half  inch  deep.  Thin  the  plants 
to  5  or  6  inches  apart ;  or  plant  seeds  in  seed-box  or  seed-bed  and 
transplant  to  garden.    Make  successive  plantings. 

Mint. — One  or  two  plants  at  one  side  of  the  garden  will  be  suffi- 
cient. Secure  a  clump  or  two  of  roots  from  a  neighbor  or  seeds- 
man in  the  spring.  — 

Muskmelon  or  cantaloup. — Plant  5  or  6  seeds  1  inch  deep  in 
hills  6  feet  apart,  and  later  thin  to  2  or  3  plants  per  hill,  or  grow 
single  plants  2  feet  apart  in  rows  7  feet  apart. 

Onion,  sets. — Plant  3  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

Onion,  seeds.— -Soy/  three-fourths  inch  deep,  using  one-fourth 
ounce  of  seed  to  25  feet  of  row.  Thin  plants  later  to  3  inches 
apart.  Seeds  may  be  planted  in  seed-box  or  seed-bed  and  trans- 
planted 3  inches  apart  in  garden  row. 

Onions,  multiplier. — Plant  bulbs  or  sets  in  September  for  pro- 
ducing green  onions  early  the  following  spring. 

Oyster  plant. — See  Salsify. 

Parsley. — Sow  seeds  evenly  and  cover  with  about  one-half  inch 
of  loose  soil.    Later  thin  plants  if  necessary  to  prevent  crowding. 

Parsnip. — Sow  seeds  three  fourths  inch  deep.  Thin  plants  to 
3  inches  apart.  One-fourth  ounce  of  seed  will  plant  50  feet  of 
row. 

Peas. — Make  a  trench  4  to  6  inches  deep,  sow  1  to  2  pints  to 
each  100  feet  of  row,  and  cover  2  inches  deep.  As  plants  grow 
fill  up  trench  with  earth.  Peas  may  be  planted  in  double  rows  1 
foot  apart  if  so  desired.  Brush  or  poultry  wire  should  be  used 
to  support  the  vines.  Successive  plantings  of  peas  should  be 
made  to  cover  a  long  season. 

Peppers. — Plants  from  seed-box  or  seed-bed  should  be  set  18 
inches  apart  in  the  garden  row. 

Potatoes,  early. — Make  trench  4  inches  deep  and  plant  in  hills 
16  inches  apart.    Cover  with  2  inches  of  earth  and  fill  in  as  plants 
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grow.  If  frost  threatens,  cover  entire  plants  with  earth.  If 
tubers  are  of  medium  size  or  larger,  cut  to  two-eye  pieces. 

Potatoes,  late. — Same  as  early  crop.  Plant  in  July  or  August 
where  the  season  is  long  enough  to  mature  a  late-planted  crop, 
otherwise  in  June. 

Potatoes,  sweet. — Set  plants  14  inches  apart  in  the  row.  A 
warm,  loose,  sandy  soil  is  best  for  this  crop.  Plants  are  obtained 
usually  from  seedsmen. 

Pumpkin. — Plant  5  to  6  seeds  in  hills  8  to  10  feet  apart,  and 
thin  later  to  2  or  3  plants  per  hill. 

Radish. — Sow  seeds  three-fourths  inch  deep,  using  one-fourth 
ounce  or  less  of  seed  for  25  feet  of  row.  Make  successive  plant- 
ings. 

Rhubarb. — Set  plants  or  crowns  3  to  4  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
New  plants  or  crowns  are  made  by  dividing  up  old  plants  or  by 
sowing  seeds  three-fourths  inch  deep  and  thinning  plants  to  6  or 
8  inches  apart.  Growing  seedlings,  however,  is  not  recommended. 

Rutabaga. — During  the  last  half  of  June  sow  seeds  three- 
fourths  inch  deep,  using  one-fourth  ounce  of  seed  to  100  feet  of 
row.    Later  thin  plants  to  6  or  8  inches  apart. 

Salsify. — Sow  seeds  one-half  inch  deep,  using  one-fourth  ounce 
or  less  of  seed  to  25  feet  of  row.    Thin  plants  to  3  inches  apart. 

Spinach,  spring  crop. — Sow  seeds  1  inch  deep,  using  one-fourth 
ounce  of  seed  to  25  feet  of  row. 

Spinach,  fall  crop. — Sow  seed  1  inch  deep  in  August,  using  one- 
fourth  ounce  of  seed  to  25  feet  of  row. 

Spinach,  New  Zealand. — One  dozen  plants  are  sufficient.  Plant 
the  seeds  1  inch  deep  and  have  the  plants  2  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
This  spinach  is  a  hot  weather  plant.  Pick  off  the  tender  leaves 
for  use. 

Squash,  bush  or  summer. — Plant  5  or  6  seeds  1  inch  deep  in 
hills  4  to  5  feet  apart.    Thin  to  2  or  3  plants  per  hill. 

Squash,  Hubbard  type. — Plant  5  or  6  seeds  1  inch  deep  in  hills 
8  to  10  feet  apart.    Thin  to  2  or  3  plants  per  hill. 

Tomato. — Transplant  from  seed-box  or  seed-bed.  Set  plants 
18  inches  apart  in  the  row  if  the  vines  are  to  be  supported  by 
stakes,  or  3  or  4  feet  apart  if  not  staked. 

Turnip,  early  spring  crop. — Sow  seeds  one-fourth  inch  deep, 
using  one-fourth  ounce  or  less  of  seed  to  50  feet  of  row. 

Turnip,  fall  crop. — Sow  seeds  one-fourth  inch  deep,  using  one- 
fourth  ounce  or  less  of  seed  to  50  feet  of  row  in  July  or  August. 

Vegetable  marrow. — Follow  directions  for  Hubbard  squash. 

Watermelon. — Plant  5  or  6  seeds  1  inch  deep  in  hills  10  feet 
apart.  Thin  to  2  plants  per  hill,  or  grow  single  plants  3  feet 
apart  in  rows  10  feet  apart. 
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SPECIAL   VEGETABLES    FOR    THE    SOUTHWEST. 

The  following  vegetables  are  especially  adapted  to  a  long  hot 
season,  and  are  suggested  for  southern  California  and  other 
places  of  similar  climate. 

Chayote. — A  hill  or  two  grown  on  trellis  or  other  support  will 
be  enough  for  family  use.  Plant  one  seed  in  a  hill;  hoe,  and 
water  freely. 

Chick-pea. — This  is  really  a  dry-land  field  crop,  but  may  be 
tried  in  the  garden.  Plant  the  seeds  2  or  3  inches  apart,  and  3 
inches  deep  in  rows  3  feet  apart.  The  peas  are  used  when  ripe 
and  dry. 

Casaba  melon, — Plant  5  or  6  seeds  in  hills  6  feet  apart  in  rows 
8  feet  apart.    Thin  the  plants  to  2  or  3  in  each  hill. 

Honeydew  melon. — Follow  directions  for  Casaba  melon. 

Mexican  pumpkin. — Follow  directions  for  Hubbard  squash. 

Curly  mustard. — One  packet  of  seeds  is  sufficient.  Thin  the 
plants  to  3  or  4  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

Pinto  bean. — Either  drop  single  seeds  6  or  8  inches  apart,  or 
plant  2  or  3  seeds  in  hills  12  to  15  inches  apart,  and  cover  1  inch 
deep.    Have  the  rows  21/2  feet  apart. 

Mexican  red  bean. — This  is  grown  like  the  chick-pea,  except 
that  the  plants  should  be  from  12  to  18  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

Anaheim  pepper. — Set  the  plants  18  inches  apart  in  rows  21/2 
to  3  feet  apart. 

Mexican  chili  pepper. — Follow  directions  for  Anaheim  pepper. 

Soy  bean. — Plant  the  seeds  1  inch  deep  and  3  or  4  inches  apart 
in  rows  12  or  more  inches  apart. 

Blackeye  pea. — Plant  the  seeds  1  inch  deep  and  4  inches  apart 
in  rows  30  inches  apart. 

CULTIVATING   THE    GARDEN. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  a  garden  needs  thorough  culti- 
vation to  keep  the  ground  in  good,  fine  condition  to  retain  mois- 
ture, to  kill  weeds,  and  to  liberate  plant  food.  Cultivation  should 
be  given  at  least  every  10  days  when  rains  do  not  interfere.  Since 
rains  pack  the  ground,  the  garden  should  be  cultivated  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  after  each  rain.  Hoeing  is  consid- 
ered a  form  of  cultivation. 

Rains  may  cause  an  earth  crust  to  form  over  seeds  before  they 
sprout.  Such  a  crust  should  be  broken  up  with  a  garden  rake  or 
other  garden  tool. 

Many  of  the  small  seeds  are  slow  to  sprout  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  mix  in  a  few  radish  seeds,  which  sprout  quickly,  so  the 
rows  will  be  outlined  should  early  cultivation  be  desired. 


